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a 
FILM DIARY 
ae From The Madding Crowd (G2 '67) J.Schlesinger 
+ The Fireman's Ball Czech/Italy '67) -M. Foreman 
+ The Bible Italy Vv. 66)de Huston 
The Long Ships (USA '63)J.Caraiff 


+ Funny Girl (USA '68).“yler 
Thurs. 2 AOL. Bxdeity 


Zulu (GB 61) Cc. Endfield; S.Baker 
Ring Of Bri ht Water (GB'69) J.Couffer 
Oliver (G5° 67) ~§. Reed 

+ The Fi Fireman's Ball 

+ The Bible 

+ Panny Girl 


Prid. Apr. lth. 
Soe cee Desqueyroux (France '62)G.Franju 
~ The Fireman's Ball 
Zulu 
Ring Of Bright Water 
© Fuanys Gir) 
Qliver 


Sat. A th. 
i Botet Du Nord (France '38) M, Carne 


+ Eyes Without _A Face (France '99)G. Fran ju_ 


+ While The City Sleeps (USA '56)F.Lang:¥. Price 
+ River Of No Return STaSA *54,) 0. Preminger:N. Monroe, 
R.Mitchum 


Cry Danger (USA '57)R.P 
# The Fireman's Ball 
+ The bible 

Zulu 

Ring Of Bright Water 
+ Funny Girl 

Oliver 


arrish 


Sun. Apr. Oth. Bin 
+ Adventures Of Aocines Crusoe (Mex. '52)L.Bunuel 
The Running Ii Man ™3)C.reed 
The Song Of i Bemcaethe (USA "hh)H.King;7 
+ Hotel Du du Nord 
Ring Of or 3rieht Water 
4 Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Mon. Apr. 7th. 
+ Adventures Of Robinson Crusoe 
Ring 0 Of Bri Bright Water 
+ Funny Girl 
Oliver 


.Jones 


Curzon 
B,F,T. 
Duke of Yorks 
Embassy 
Regent 


Continentale 


Odeon 


Regent 
Beds Ls 
Duke of Yorks 
Academy 


BBC 2 

por.T. 
Continentale 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


BeComb 11pm. 
Beles Toms 
BBC 14 

Curzon 11pm. 


BBC 2 
BoF.T. 
Duke of Yorks 
Continentale 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


BeF.T. 

ITV London 
BBC 14 

B.Comb i1pm. 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent | 


Bor. T. 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


Tues Apr. Sthe 
+ Adventures Of Robinson Crusoe 
Ring Of Bright Watec 
+Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Wedse Apre Dthe 
+ Adventures Of Robinson Crusoe 
Ring Of Bright Water 
+ Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Thurs. Apr. 10th. 


Those Magnificent Men In Their Flying Machines 


Gs '65)K.Annakin 
+ Adventures Of Robinson Crusoe 
+ Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Frid. Apr. 1dith. 


+ La Regle Du Jeu (France '39)J.Renoir 
a Baron Munchausen (Cgech. '62)x.Zeman 


Those Magnificent Men 


+ Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Sat. Aor. 12th. 
+ Los Olvidados (Mexico '50)L.Bunuel 
~~ 


King song (USA '33)E.Schoedsack 
Frenchman's Creek (USA ‘'hi)M.Leisen 
Baron Munchausen 
Those Masnificent Men 

+ Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Sune Apre 13th. 
Ulysses (GB '67)J.Strick 
The Major And The Minor (USA '2)B.Wilder 


+ los Olvidados ; 
Those Magnificent Men 


+Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Mone Apre thth. 
Ulysses 
Those Magnificent Men 
+ Funny Girl 
Qliver 


Tues Apr. 15th. 
Ulysses 
Those Magnificent Men 
+ Funny Girl 
Oliver 


B.F.T. 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


BeF.T. 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


Odeon 
BpeF.T. 


Academy 
Regent 


BeComb 11pm. 
Bek, LT. 71 pMtis 


BBC 2 


B.F.T. 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


BeP.«T. 

BBC 1 

B.eComb 11pm. 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


BeleLe 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


Dats Ds 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


> 
Weds. Apr. 16th. 


For Me And My Gal (USA ‘oye hevkoies 


Ulysses 
those Magnificent Men 


-+ Punny Girl 
Oliver 


Thurs. Apr. 17th. 


Ulysses 
+ Funny Girl 
Oliver 


Frid. Apr. 18th. 


les Quatre Cent Coups (France '59)F, Truffaut 
The Naked And The Dead (USA '58)R.Walsh 


Ulysses 
+ Punny Girl 
Oliver 


+ These films reviewed or previewed 


BEC 2 
B.eF.T. 
Odeon 
Academy 
Regent 


B.F.T. 
Academy 
Regent 


BBO 2 

Curzon 1ipm. 
BoF.T. 
Academy 
Regent 


6 
PREVIEWS 


The Firemen's Ball (CSE '68) Milos Forman 


Forman's method might best be called "Controlled spontaneity" - 
meaning that the comic incidents which his camera .so consistently 
delights in recording (Peter and Pauls, # blonde in Love) are the 
result of a highly organised script with a good deal of latitude at 
the shooting. Despite the fact that Formen very rarely uses pro- 
fessional actors, he is really a director who hss resusciteted the 
Situational comedy of the thestre and developed it into an interesting, 
though decidedly minor cinematic sideline. (Note, for example, how 
certain burlesque situations are repeated in all his three films, 
irrespective of their thematic relevence). The limits of his cinema 
are that his perspective is essentially voyeuristic, which means that 
his themes - the conflict of the fenerations, the difficulty of 
articulating one's feelinss in forms which are not conventional/comic - 
are submerged in a kind of soft sentimentelity, after the motto 'to 
see everything is to forgive everything'. 


B.F.T. Merch 30 - /pril 5) TLE. 


The Bible (Italy '66) J. Huston; Richard Harris, John Huston, 

Peter O'Toole, Georze C. Scott. 
Dino de Laurentiis! mammoth project for an infinitely long (ten hours 
actually) spectacular of the famous Bible by an all-star cast of 
directors resuited in this. / three hour epic-that-never-was (running 
to about twenty pages of Genesis) with a script by Christopher Fry and 
God and a Noah's ‘rk episode in which Huston (the director who mede 
it) evidently enjoyed himself. After this one go end see "After the 
Fox" with Peter Sellers and find out where it's all at. 


(D. o. Yorks March 30 - ‘pril 5) GH. 
Therése Desqueyroux (France '62) G- Franju. 


The story of @ sensitive, though egocentric woman, hopelessly 
stifled in a bourgeois. marriege of the most detestable Find. SAgrinst 
the crass and shamelessly materialistic existence of the French lended 
bourgeois, Therese tries to revolt by ettempting to kill her husband. 
Unfortunately, she does not succeed and he punishes her by more or less 
burying her alive in their house in the country. - / faithful-and very 
subduei adaptation of Andre Maurois' novel, in which Frenju's own 
preoccupations with the possibility of rebellion in the bourgeois 
world are subtly present. Perhaps this makes him view Therese with. 
rather too much indulgence, for her role as victim - unlike Christine 
in Eyes without a Face - is self imposed to a degree which would have 
necesSiteted a little more critical distance. 


BEC 2 April 4. T.E. 
Hotel du Nord (France '38) M. Carne 


Carne is particularly known for his films in collaboration with 
Jaques Prevert. With nim he has produced a series of films which have 
almost typecast the French cinema of the years 1936-1945. Best known 
emong these is probably Les Enfants du Psradis, though a film like 
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Drole de Drame is decidedly more-enduring. His style is usually described 
as "poetic realism", though shot through with elements of a vague, left-wing 
‘popular frontism', inferior to, say, Renoir's incisiveness in Crime du iM, 
Lange (BET TI 5): Carné excells in evoking the atmosphere of msette — 
balls, picturesque bistzos and furnished rooms in cheap hotels. Excellent 
craftsman with often heavily symbolic decors, Carné's reputation has not fared 
well with post-war critics, especially since his later work (les Tricheurs, 
1958) did nothing to restore it. 


6. Comb April 5/6 11 p.m.) 
Eyes Without A Fsece (France 1959) G. Franju. 


Franju's poetic horror movie about a girl who has lost her face through 


the negligence of her father, a plastic surgeon. The latter spends his time: > - 


trying to find suitable replacements from girls whom his helpmate lures into 
their chateau where they die horrible deaths. 


In the fate of the daughter, Franju portrays the fate of innocence in 
this world. Her horrible face is the face of all the victims of modern 
society, the sores of all the evil that civilisation commits every day, vainly 
trying to make amends by committing greater evils. When Christine finally 
stabs the helpmate and sets the dogs on her father, walking through the garden 
with her doves, this world ~ which for Franju is also the world of poetry and 
of the iuagination ~is finally set free. Her revolt is that is hidden, taboo 


and dissimlated under the mesh of bourgeois existence. 


(BFT April 5. 11 p.m.) TE 


While the City Sleeps (U.S.4. 1955) F. Lang. 


An extraordinary, complex thriller, woven around four wen in a newspaper 
office, all trying to become chief editors and in the process revealing their 
moral disfigurements and corrupt natures. Prey te their baser sensual 
instincts @x1 petty fears, they are exactly on a par with the sex-nurderer 
which they are trying to track down, in order te get the scoop which will 
secure them the..job. Despite the happy ending this is Lang's most misen— 
thropic and bitter film, directed with a visuel precision and dramatic economy 
which creates its own peculiar intensity. 


(BBC 1 April 5.) ee 
Cry Danger (U.S.A. 1951) Robert Parrish, D. Powell, 


An excellent thriller by an outstanding Hollywood B-picture director. aA 
convict, upon release from prison, is trying to get even with the boss who used 
him as a fall~guy and cheated him of his share, while the police are trailing 
him to find out where the loot has been hidden. Particularly remarkable for 
its picture of life in the caravan colonies outside the big cities and the 
assorted social types that live a hoyeless, parasitic existence on the fringe 


of opulence. 


The film's violence is direct md unmannered (bar the scene where the 
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gangster boss's head is held over the edge of his desk, his eyes bulging with 


fear), and its morale is bleakly sardonic : winner takes nothing. Well 
worth watching. 


@®BC 2. April 5.) | . T.E. 
River of No Return (U.S. 1954) 0. Preminger, R. Mitchum, M. Monroe. 


Masterly western on which the subjects of personal courage, responsibility 
ana self reliance are analysed at length in the context of a fast-moving all 
action plot. 


Mitchum plays an ex~lawman whose wife has died and who wants.nothing more 
than to isolate himself on his small farm and bring up his young sone Into 
his life comes a gambler and his wife who have to get down to the nearest city 
to file a claim on a gold stake. THs gambler steals Mitchum's horse and gun, 
leaving him to pilot the girl and his boy 2 hundred miles through indian 


country, driven only by a burning hatred of the man who has smashed his dream 
of peace. 


(Curzon April 5. 11 D.ie ) Gud 


Robinson Crusoe (Mexico 1952) luis Eunnel. 


Fenda enna oa ad 


A film one might have least expected him to make, but which nevertheless 
fits spectacularly into his oeuvre. The story of course is well known, and 
so sueceeds on the purely adventurous, puerile level, as well as being yet 
another instalment (albeit optimistic) in Bunnel's condemation of bourgeois 
morality, and at the sate time a pure expression of his humanist vision. 

One is left with one particularly startling image - Crusoe's incarnation 
of the 23rd psalm, which echoes back ewptily along the valley. 


BFT. April 6 - 10.) Peay 
Baron Munchausen (C.S.R. 1962) Karel Zeman. 


Baron Munchausen is probably the most elaborate trick film ever made. Live~ 
action, puppetry, colour, animation and special effects are all combined in 

a modernised version of the famous Baron's escapades on earth, in the air and 
under the sea. Zeman and his colleagues here ‘conjure up a wonderful world 
of pure imagination in a scries of spectacular episodes which include 
Munchausen's visit to the Hastern potentate, his adventures in the shark's 
belly and his famous ride on the cannon ball. 


GFT. April 11/22.) 
La Régle du Jeu. (France 1939) Jean Renoir 


A country house film where the crossed threads of lovers intrigues 
tragically unweave theuselves. The old order is represented by La Chesnaye 
who holds the party at his country residence. The embodiment of honours, he 
finds his principles no watch for life, but unlike Schuwaker his gamekeeper, 
he does not limit his life to fit his principles, he merely ignores its 
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complexity and concentrates on his hobby: he collects antique mechanical 
toys. André Jurieux embodiment of the new order is equally at home with 
inechanical toys - he has just made the first solo flight of the Atlantic - 
and similarly the conflict between his honour and his love for Christine 
(La Chesnaye's wife) bring him to a point of stasis. Against them is set 
Marceau, the poacher become servant, who acts out his barest emotions with 
chaotic results. Meditating between all the crossed lovers is Octave, 
the friend of all who sees everything and mst watch the dance of death 
unfold itself. 


BesGe 22 Aprik 1.) papel 
Olvidados/The Young and the Dammed 1952 Luis Bunnel. 
is In the language of social welfare LOS OLVIDADOS is about juvenile 


delinquency. Although an almost ducumentary naturalistic style - a style 
of direct observation — predominates with the exception of the dream sequence, 
this film ventures far deeper than social welfare thinking ever penetrates. 
The action is set deep in the slums of Mexico City: spasmodic violence, 
harrowing poverty and the towering indifference and blind cruelty of society 
is’ portrayed with the incisive realism of paradox. ‘What are we to think 
of a tragedy whose heroes amise themselves by tipping a legless beggar out 
of his cart and leaving him helpless in the road, or scatter and run as the 
blind man they are tormenting lashes out at them with a stick garnished with 
a rusty nail? (Raymond Durgnat). Does a Freudian awareness of inner 
reality meet a marxist awareness of social reality here? 


In 1951 LOS OLVIDADOS earned the prize for the best direction at the 
Cannes Festival and the International Critics Prize. Both a financial and 
artistic success that brought Bunnel back into international film repute and 
made possible Bunnel's later films. 


(B. Cowob. April 22/13. 11 p.m.) B.G.L. 
King Kong (U.S. 1932) E. Schoedsack. 


One of the world's great hero figures, Kong was brought to life from 
a novel by Edgar Wallace.. Some very fine animation sequences make the film 
an exception to the usual rule that the only frightening monster films are 
those in which the monster only makes a fleeting appearance. Kong the huge 
gorilla is without doubt the hero of the film, contrasted with the megalo- 
maniac hunter=-scientist. It is difficult not to feel extreme hatred for the 
U.S. &.4.F. pilots who machinegun him to death. 


(BoPoT; Lprii- 22, 21) p. i.) GJ. 
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The Blue Angel (Germany 1929) J. Yon Sternberg ::B. Jannings, Marlene 
9 a Dietrich 


In revealing Von Sternberg's highly conscious, yet at the same time un- 
self conscious mastery of symbolic detail and significant image, the Blue 
4f4ngel recalls a lost age of cinematic innocence. Every scene displays a 
densely woven texture of meaning which exploits the resources of cinema in 
a manner at once sophisticated and yet straightforward. 


Witness the opening shots: cock-crow, and early morning over’ the un- 
even rooftops of a German town - tiassive and.old,. even mediaeval,’ with the 
solid bulk of a church looming in the. background. The camera moves dow 
into the street, just beginning to stir with life:. a woman carrying a 
bucket emerges from a doorway and winds up the shutter of.a shop window, to 
reveal inside a poster featuring the night club singer Lola Lola, hands on 
hips, head thrown back, and exposed legs provocatively braced apart. The 
woman throws a bucketfu] of water agninst the window pane. and starts to rub 
it down: then she Stops, noticing the poster: stares at it for a moment, 
steps aside and attempts an imitation of the singer's posture. 


Here with an economy of action, matched by a wealth of significance, 
Von Sternberg has intimated in advance the dramatic core. of the film: in 
a solidly traditional and established environment a new life dawns, but one 
yet menaced by the cock-crow of betrayal; the respectable store-front goes 
up to reveal an. unimacgined streak of libidinous decadence, proving irreduct- 
ible and intransigent (the woman's rubbing serves only to mke the poster 
appear more clearly), and striking some chord of deep-lying affinity in those 
who perceive it. . In essence this is the thene of pedantic Rath's (Emil 
Jannings) fatal encounter with the night club siren (arlene Dietrich), and 
the self destructive passion which it inspires. 


The contrast of facade and interior, respectable appearance and sinister 
inner reality, provides the basic structure of the film and reflects the 
psychological process implied in Rath's infatuation - the collapse of a 
repressive and orderly celibate existence before the passionate disorder of 
the unconscious mind. Divided between a remote upper chamber and the _ 
authoritarian realm of the classroom, the professor's existence displays an 
innocence born. of artifice and stifled humanity ~ note the dead songbird, and 
the ornamental clock whose mechanical figures parody the mechenical regularity 
of his life. . At home an overgrown child ruled by an imperious maidservant, 
at school an inflated tyrant browbeating his pupils, he is a stunted figure 
in whom immaturity and inhumanity feed upon each other, until a confiscated 
photograph of Lola finds the first chink in his facade. The moment is under~ 
lined by Von Sternberg with characteristically unabashed self-assurance: 
taking the photo from one of his pupils Rath walks slowly to an open window 
throuzh which can be heard the sound of children singing: he closes it and 
the song is stifled: the age of artificial innocence is over. 


In The Blue Angel he enters a new and chaotic world, an underworld where 
all the forces excluded from his stunted life hole sway. Here he rejoins 
not only the adolescent desires of his pupils (he significantly runs them to 
earth in a cellar), but et the sae time his own deeper nature. It is an - 
ambivalent self—distovery: he becomes more human, but the price of humanity 
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is self-exnosure,so that even in Rath's first access of emotion Sternberg's 
syubols intimate the suffering and humiliation to come, As Lola—Dietrich 
sings at him her siren-song "Fallins in Love Again",pregnant with enticing 
promise,the professor preens himself in a gallery hung with lifebelts for the 
shipwreck that threatens. Backstage the singer playfully blows powder in his 
face,and he chokes,reduced to absurd prostation by this mocking gesture of 
affection. And all his movements in this libidinal inferno are punctuated by 
the mute gaze of an expressionless clown,an ironic embodi ent of his own 
eventual fate. 


His reawakenin; is thus only the prelude to a final eclipse. His new, 
naively embraced life of love = syubolically represented in the true von 
Sternberg manner by the eggs drawn fro.: his nose by the conjuror at the wed- 
ding - turns to ridicule and torment ~- the act is sadistically repeated in 
public and the eggs smashed on his head,while his marital cock-crow of triumph 
becomes the maddened ery of the cuckold as he staggers from the ribald audi- 
ence to find Lola in the arms of another man. Comedy modulates to tragedy, 
for where cuckolds tend to be figures of salicious fun and the passion of a 
ponderous professor for a show-girl is in itself comically incongruous, Rath, 
transfigured by anguish and the impersonal mask of the clown,now acquires the 
tragic stature of suffering hunanity,his cry ringing out against the injustice 
not only of men but of life itself. The price of passion is anguish,to be 
human is to be exposed to suffering; it is an awareness achieved only at the 
cost of his life. 


. Made in 1929 as the Weiuar Republic was sinking to its end,and creatures 
vastly wore sinister than Marlene Dietrich were stirring in the bas-fonds 
and beer-halls of Germany,The Blue Anzel can scarcely avoid being plundered 
for socio~historical significance. Certainly Rath's fate is,in its broad 
outlines, curiously suggestive,and predictive,of the fate of the German acad- 
etic intelligentsia between the wars: traditionally unworldly and authoritar- 
_ian,thrown off balance by the license and turbulence of the post-war years, 
suffering a loss of all its former moral authority,flirting with demonic “ 
forces it knew not how to control,and ending as the abject tool of the 
master-magician of Nuremberg,it finds a recognizable image in the tragic 
figure of Herr Professor Immzpuel Rath. 


In so far as it thus illustrates in the context of a single life the 
breakdown of traditional authority,the precariousness of established patterns 
of existence and the eruption of sinister and destructive forces,The Blue 
Angel has a relevance to the wider issues of its cay;but the parallels should 
not be too closely pressed. The B.F.T. programe notes notwithstanding, the 
film does nothing so sweeping as to pose "anew the problem of German immatur- 
ity" (with its implicit suggestion that Nazism was the outcOme of some vast 
national repression),for it is surely ummecessary to insist that sexual and 
political immaturity are worlds apart,and that the one is a less than adequate 
metaphor for the other. Rath is shown to be primarily the victim of an erotic 
passion,rather than i& semi-willing preyito.thesinister art of a charismatic 
conjuror (who can,indeed,be used as a syubolic figure to explore the sinister 
power of political demagogy,as T.Mann shows in Mario and the Magician). And 
if sadistic cruelty may be a sywptou of immaturity,it is nonetheless neither 
a German monopoly nor,in this context,laden with historical implication. 

The claim that "the boys are born Hitler youths" cannot in any way be subste & 
antiated from the film(it might,incidentally,in if..). Interpretation by 
historical hindsight runs this danger of imposing weaning arbitrarily and 
from ottside,whereas,as we have briefly tried to indicate here,von Stemberg's 
Speaks loudly and clearly fo¥ itself. JMR. 


Ss 42 He oy 
Oh, What A Lovely War (GB 1969) Richerd Attenborough;. 


This article in no way pretends to be a comprehensive criti- 
cism of the film 'Oh, What Lovely Wer'. Rather it is just a few 
notes on one aspect of the film's technique. 

While this film is a condemnetion of attitudes held by almost 
everyone it is also a vicious indictment of certain specific indi- 
viduals notebly Sir Douglas Haig but also of Grey, Berchtold, Moitke; 
Wilson, French and others. The technique used tam condemn these men 
is not that of formal argument but by the use of their own words 
(taken from speeches, diaries etc.). At first this may seem byfor 
the fairest method but for four basic reasons it can be shown to be 
an essentially unfair..tenhniquei- 

1. In a film of two and a helf hours which covers a period of over 
four years the use of dialogue must be very selective. Clearly not 
all the words used by all the principal characters can be included 

an in fact not even all the relevent words can be used. There must 

be a selection of only certain speeches and this act of selection 
must inevitably tilt the film in an certain direction. For instance 
in the opening scenes of pre-war diplomacy among the various high 
dignatories of Burope the selection of only certain speeches and cer- 
tain diary excerpts combine to give. the impression that the dark 
and evilmachinations of Count Berehtold of Auatria - Hungary are the 
root cause of the war. He is seen iutriguins for wer with Serbia and 
he is seen tricking the aged Emperor Franz-Joseph into signing a de-~ 
claration. of hostilities. Also the selection of certain other speeches 
tond to absolve the Kaiser from responsability for he is seen making 
@ belated attempt to call off the invasion of Belgium and Luxembourg, 
but he is frustated be cause it is too late and the invasion plen is 
too far advanced. Thus the war is seen largely «s aresult of Bercht- 
old's intrigues and a series of mistakes which allow Europe to drift 
to ware : 

But this view is untenabke if other documents are studied. For 
example the message that Tschirschky, the German ambassador in Vienna, 
delivered from the Kaiser to Berchtold is worthy of study. It stated. 
that if Austria, 

',.. compromised ro bargained with the Serbs Germany would interpret 
this as a confession of weakness, which cuuld not be without effect 
on Grrmany's future policy.' 

The implicatian is clear. Berchtold wes told to launch an invasion of 
Serbizs or loose Germany as an ally. Thus Berchtold was under heavy 
pressure from Germany and the Kaiser to provoke war. Clearly he can- 
not be held responsible, while the Kaiser is absolved - as in the 
film. : 

The significance of this mistaken accusation is that it is a di- 
rect consequence of the film's dubicus technique. Selection of a 
hendful of speeches from a host of people over a period of almost 
five years is bound to let to ludicrous over-simpification and wrong~ 
fil accusations. To some degree 211 the’ main cheracters are malig- 
ned in this way, as a deeper study would easily illustrate. The film 
should not have singled out individulss, rather it shonld have genera- 
lised about what it regarded as the causes of wari.e. to have shown 
European politicians in general as incompetant-intriguers. 
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2. The method of using material from speeches and documentsis also 
unfair and inaccurate because the extracts are auite clearly taken 
out of context. None of the speeches are in their correct contexte 
They are in absurd fantasy situations. Thus how can we know what 
Haig really meant when he said X. The film never tells us. It is sat 
tisfiedwith the words alone, which without a definitive context are 
meaningless. They are used to condemn Haig without ever being used 
in the context in which he used them. What sens vicious and cruel 
when said in a cold-blood way on the Brighton pier mey not ssem so 
harsh when spoken in anger or as sarkasm in France. 

As the film sugsests there were steff officers who were harsh, 
stupid butchers but the film ought to have generalised.Only if it 
was prepared to argue its case rationally (instead of being content 
with a few ill-balanced quotations) should the film have Singled out 
individual offial officers. 

3. The film's technique is further inadequate because it never takes 
into eccount the pressures acting upon the characters when they made 
an actual speech. For instance the early scenes portray Sir Edward 
Grey as @ detached and aloof foreign minister not concerned with 

the fate of Europe beceuse he blissfully assured Britain would not 
.be involved. While his speeches of July 1914 do give this inpress ion 
it is not a true reflection of his personal. attitude because his 
speeches were elways influenced by certain: pressures acting upon 
him. Public opinion at home was (until the invasion of Belgium) firm- 
ly isolaticnist and opposed to involvement in a European squabble 
over the assassination of an obscure prince in a obscure Balkan town. 
Also the British cabinet of 1914 was isclationist, if uct pacifist. 
as @ result of these facts Grey, who was deeply concerned and never 
believed that Britain could stay out of a major war, could not ex- 
press his true opinions. If Britain tned to remain aloof in 1914 he 
is not to be held responsible and to use his speeches to portray him 
cs an aloof simpleton is both unfair and inaccurate. Likewise speech- 
es by Haig and the generals are presented without any reference to 
the pressures which helped to formulate them. One can therefore as- 
sume that the portrait of Héeig which is thus created is equally un, 
fair and inaccurate. 

4, Finally, the film only claims that the characters' major speeches 
are based on fact. The minor ones are fabricated by the script writ- 
er. But the atmosphere of realism created by basing major speeches 
on fact overflows into fabricated speeches and lends to them a cre- 
dance which they in no way deserve. 

‘The film's weakness lies in its technigue of using actual materi- 
al to build up pictures of individual characters. Because the spee- 
thesare teken out of context and because they are selective errone- 
ous pictures of the characters inevitably emerge. Surely the film 
would have been improved in this respect had it not ‘named names', 
It could have shown the general steff to be unsympathetic to con- 
ditions at the front end politicians to be unaware of the conse- 
quences of their actions. But it ought to have done this in the 
general rather than in the specific. 

Since this article is only a limited criticism of one aspect of 
the film and it in no way detracts from the film's outstanding qua- 
lities - the picture of irrationsl jingoism which it presents; the 
startling contrast between the worlds of Flanders and London; and 
the skilled direction which ties together the film which has no 
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cherlie Bubbles (GB 1968) Albert Finney 


The supreme film of the Ensrlish cjaeme. 


After the much publicisee false profets like Tony Richardson, 
Karel Reisz, Lindsay Anderson and others, the English cinema is 
reborn in the shape of Albert Finney's Charlie Bubbles. 


The film is the funniest and most tragic we have seen for a 
very long. time - if ever before - from an Enzlish director. It is 
a description of the land and the society we are familiar with, 
yetit is the unique world of Albert Finney recreated on the cellu- 
loid strip. 


The aknowledged master is Antonioni.(See the photograph of 
Monica Vitti on the cover of a book on Charlie's desk). But the 
pupil surpasses his master. Where the alienation oh the charac- 
ters so often generates boredom in Antonioni's films Albert Fin- 
ney's observations ere sharp and to the point, understatement is 
the naturel attitude of the mise-en-scene. We get none of the 
Feeling which is prevalent in Antonioni’ lesser efforts that the 
last inch of celluloid is ssueezed out of every scene ia front of 
the camera, the director being so overwhelmed by the monster he 
created that he dare not cut it down to e1ze. 


If there is no boredom between the screenand the audience it 
is because all of it is contained within the figure of Charlie 
Bubbles, who appesrs as the most bored character in the history 
of the cinema. It is of course his vision of the world around 
him thet we find so amusing, but his leck of enjoyment of such a 
spectacle that makes him a tregic cheracter who is hopelessly 
cut-off from the environment he is doomed to live in. 


The tragicorwic vision of a world peopled by cheracters remot 
yet too close for comfort, idiotic yet intelligent (Lisa: Minelli) 
ig most sensitively recorded by that superb instrument: The actor, 
Albert Finney, who does notsay more than twenty words during the 
film, but registers everything. The actor does not tell us any- 
“thing about his thoughts or feelings (in Hitchcock's words he does 
“nothing; well) ~ the director tells all by his mise~en-scene « 


Just a few examples to whet your appetite. Charlie encounters 
old friend in restaurant filled with stuffy.characters. Their i 
custard pie fight conducted standing in the centre of the restau- 
rant does not get more than the occasional glance. 

Charlie's 'working room' has a wall equipped with nine close- 
circuit T.V. sets to enable him to watch all the rooms in his house 
simulteneocusky. People talk to him from the different rooms through 
the. camsras. 

Charlie takes his son to the football match; they watch it 
through the glass panel of the private box. 


The only sequence of the film which I wuld critcise is the final 
ascent of Charlie in 2 pellon. Although it does represent the final 
separation, it is too whimsical an image tz fit with the rest of the 


film. 
Janos Horvath 
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and "Une Femme Hariee! 


ner Godard? "Weekend! 


"If it were possible for me, I would make films which, apart from 
entertaining the audience, would convey to them the absolute 
certainty that they do not live in the best of all possible 
worlds', Luis Bunnel, 1959. 


This, perhaps, is the most revolutionary the art of filu can becom. 
Godard tries to do more. 


Intellectualistic logical thought in filn, if it is not intuitively 
imagised, becomes lifeless and undramatic ~ and filmu imst be dramatic, ideas 
mast become image and mood if anything is to be commmicated. Godard's cs 
"Weekend" is as "L'dge D'Or''is to Brunnel — but, whereas Brumel's "L'ige 
Didr? is a great, truly revolutionary film, Godard's "Weekend" is a failed 
inspiration, if not an unfeelingly contrived chain of sequences, unexcitingly 
derivative of surrealistic shock film technique, conceived with an effete 
rationalism from the point of view of artistic power, "Weekend® is 
anguishingly devoid of the dramatic vitality of psychological inner reality - 
the protagonists are depicted as objects to the point of almost total 
dehumanisation - they have no dramatic character - they are intellectual 
guips that do nct move and do not shock, because even the minimum of identi- 
fication is impossible. Of course, this is partially deliberate ~ which, 
on the part of Godard, culminates in an arid conceptualising of what Brecht 
“eant by alienation, which, with Brecht, paradoxically, is an exciting, and 
also dramatic and imaginative technique in the theatre. But, to return to 
Godard, we know a film is only a film ~ only a celluloid illusion - but in 
order to be interested, a certain willing suspension of disbelief need be | 
stimlated by interesting both the organic sensuality of the physical world, 
anc man's psychological and social being. 


I cannot help feeling this is very much due to the way the action is 
Tilmed ~ the camera work is almost consistently medium or distant shots, md 
the use of montage and close up takes place not more than once or twice in the 
entire i hr. 40 min., filn, The surface dialogue together with this 
distancing pushed to a vacuous extreme makes the viewing of the film a 
fatiguing experience. 


In the final analysis, the ideological content is a capitulation. Lfter 
seeing some horror from a distance, the presentation of hip, yip, beat 
activists" is no valid revolutionary alternative, and though, no doubt, 
political in intention, in the context of conflicting class needs of the real 
worlé, the =ttack in the film diffuses into a directionless ‘anarchic floundering. 


Une Femue iarice uade four years earlier is more absorbing but contains Godard's 
characteristic weaknesses and strengths. The main reason why this film is 

more entertaining is because depersonalisation of character and fragnentation 

of sequences are not carried to such an extreme, although a theoretical treatise 
predominates and excessively neat and repetitious camera mockery of advertisi ng 
persists. 


In "Weekené" everything human is brutal, Une Femne Mariée, less ambitious 
in scope, also encompasses humanity, satire and tenlerness as well as the 
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salient note of alienation. Variety of mood is accentuated by extracts from 
Beethoven Wuartets (10, 17, 14, 9, 15) and Jazz-amd a song. Godard's 
obsessional preoccupation with commercial images and fast timing leads to an 
excessive clinicisi. The sense of the physically instinctual and sensual, 
particularly in the sexual scenes, is chillingly absent, and the stylisation 
though stisulating in its social references, is overdone and one sided. 
There is the series of 'fragents' but unlike “Weekend, there is also an 
artistic unity of development. 

B. George Liebold. 


Style and Medium in the Motion Pictures 


The following is an extract from an extremely important 
article on quite fundamental problems of filn- aesthetics, by 
the famous art-critic Erwin Panofsky, written originally in 
4944 and slightly revised in 1947. We reprint it from an excel- 
lent anthology, called "Film"- edited by Daniel Talbot, Univer- 
sity of California Press’, 1966: 


...eThe unigue and svecific nossibilities of the cinema 
ean be defined as aynamization of snace and, accordingly, 
snatialization of time. This statement is self-evident to the 
Doing of briviality but it belongs to that kind of truths which 
just because of their triviality, are easily forsotten. or neg- 
lected. 


In a theatre, snace is static, that is, the snace renre- 
sented on the stage, as well as the snatial relation of the 
beholder tc the synectacle, is unalterably fixed. The snectator 
cannot leave his seat, and the setting of the stage cannot 
change, during one act. But in return for this restriction, the 
theatre has the advantage that time, the medium of emotion and 
thought conveyable by sveech, is free and independent of any- 
thing that may hapnen in visible space. Hamlet may deliver his 
famous monologue lying on a couch in the middle distance, do- 
ing nothing and only dimly discernible to the spectator and 
listener, and yet by his mere words enthrall him with the feel- 
ing of intensest emotional action. 


“With the movies the situation is reverse’. Here, too, the 
spectator occunies a fixed seat, but only physically, not as .-. 
the subject of an aesthetic exnerience. Aesthetically, he is in 
nermanent motion as his eye identifies itself with the lens of 
the camera, which nermangntly shifts in distance and direction. 
tnd as movable as the snectator is, as movable is, for the same 
reason, the snace presented to him. Not only bodies move in 
snace, but snace itself does, anrroaching, receding,turning, 
Gissolving and,recrystallizingas it annrears through the con- 
trolled locomotion and focusing of the camera an® through the 
cutting and editing of the various shots- not to mention such 
special effects as visions,transformations, dJisanvearances, 
Slowmotion and fast-motion shots, reversals amd trick films. 
This opens up a world of possibilities of which the stage can 
never dream. 

continued np. 
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CU eS eg. 4057) Hiteheock; Henry Fonda, Vera 


is a particularly sisnificant film in the 
canon in that it illuminates b its very aifferences tuo aspects 

central not only to ‘itcheeck but also to tke critical writinss that 
surround hin. The first of these asvects is liitchcock the religious 
artist. the second, Hitchcock and 


I Coz (1852. and overtly Hitchcock 
films. “th onfess iionts somery t (Father Hichael 


£ 


Logan} te when a wurder is cone Sect a murder w 
charged. The film is not about #ather c Logan’s 
Cathclicisn to creat the two central plot point Ss: 


th which he is later 
rather, it uses 

: a; that father Logan 
cannot repeat what he has been told in the ccnflessiona and b) that 
priests do net have love affairs Like hanny (Hen Fonda) in T 
Wrong wan Lovan, wlthoug h technically not guilty, could be J 
(lee. Yas no orcvor that “he Le. net) sundae lianmy he also has a motive. 
this last ooint is impertant for if we are fully to appreciate 
wrong ilan we nust not take the surface sinilarities 
to be real. Catho: ALeLSiy. a pPl6e- . tren in fu i 
iS a ¢rutch witch i: f eae Heavad on, 2 r 
a picture of Christ, pra,s Tor justice, and from a close 
face iitcheock dissolves into a shot ef the real(?} culnr 
then that face He aap See Or Bite ag nanny, a culet pati 
does not «siuble 
his reality is never 3 
his wife's madnese as a valid res DGS 
is te be rescued frois ene 
beneficicnt interruption oF t oO 
which lias necved to be insufficiens defo: 
chaes. Ont my cand his ) are unwilling 4 ‘Samble’. Haamy 


Oo 


re 


t juan, 
sembling. The chaos that underlies 


= 


elis a. “by Fanny, uate a is why he cannet accent 
world. But if Nanay 
s must involve 


e@ which he leads and 
Pia 


PCWCrs © 


nas faith in « hisher crler. Dut. passi of 
him holdin; rosary beads emcee Be oa Jy te 


lose his sense of the our réered nature of coincidence 


must be structured inte that crder . fhis is lialiny-S orayer doas: 
Miteheeci minisiises the element of gamblin:, xy must commit himself 
Lo while at the same time stre.- sinz the clement of luck Punt aben 

The Cathclic i: Aes in the ridin then do not operate ; pesitively but 
negatively: they provide hanny with a crutch to fall Bact on ~ rather 
Similarly to the we pecole exilain ee "Ss in terns cof Pate, as 


i 
though Yate were an active force- and, wore importantly, Cath 1Olicisn, 
faith, is seen ae a deni 


nial of the chaos that Hitchcock sees as 


ate that that to. talk wbout 
weference to Christian 
ium. Such a discussion must centre on 
in wind 1 Confess and : 
5 . in its 
y ending written 
Silm runs 
counter tu oa. recenpticn and in doing se 
weuld seem to xun contrary to the view of a Cathclic artist. 


Redemption, when it occurs in Uitehnceck's films (which is rarely) is 
eeneralls teunered by the re ealisation that the sedeener is no 
white knizht. Gi.e:. harnie, Greyness, not ebsoluteness, is Hitchcock's 


reality. 


Nitcheock stands in arbisyjucus - sition with re,ards to ‘realism': 
The birds, for example, his nost “fantastic filmu. Zitcheock had the 
whole “p pulation of Dodeza Bay photos spaphed and built a studio 

replica of the cafe there. iiere ae voality of Bodega Bay is stressed 
that the invasion of normality that The Birds represents should be 


all the more startling.Uormally realism for Hitchcock is not some~ 
thin; to be strived for for its own sake. In this respect The ee 
wien is different: the screenplay was based cn a stery Witcheoc 

Yead in Life HMasazine in 1952 concernin; an actual case. AS re 
saxs in the spiken preface, the film is as close to imat actually 
happened to Christopher inmanuel Balestrero as pessible. is Truffaut 


says, the story previded 


vitehcock with ‘a concrete rea al-Life 
illustration cof (Titcheock's) faveurite thene: the wan convicted of 

2 crine committed by someone else, with all the circumstantial 

evidence vorkins against him.' Hitchcock hinself classified the 
film as an interesting failure. Although the idea must have been 

very anpealins, tne realisation of it proved impossible. Truth may 

be stranver than fiction, but to present it so dramatically, on the 
cinenoa sc then truth has to be ficticnalised. This is especially 

so when’ it is the underl:ing nature of the truth rather than its sur rface 
(what happened to Saltestrero) that concerns Uitchecck. 


jo 
+ 


Por the first time in his career Hitehcock was faced with the 
‘oroblem of .iving his story the impression of reality not for inner 
~easons but because it vas a real stery. These lnind of wrcblems 
become very central if one considers Hitchcock to we far more inter- 
ested in fose's (Hanny's wife) breakdown as simply auother lead for 
manny tc bear. Up to the first visit to v'Connor, iitchcock goes 
to «reat vains to stress the reality ef whet is hanpenin:, to manny, 

the effect that it becowes easy for us to identify with iianny 
ric eee of gross injustice neriod. the spinning camera, llanny‘s 
first subjective reaction to bein, put in jail by ccntrast to the flate 
ness of the film till then, ee af the crcated flatness, loses its 
force and becomes sin a drana' s 
i 


Ty 
t 


Ly het, aud as such is a quote, effect, 

uncuote, unlike, he red sul cons of the screen in iiarnie which 

are dynonically 13 the develomaent of the film. wit ‘cheock's 

ecneern for the ree for what re vy ha-pened te Lalestrero, works 

a ainst his concern fir what ee nanp. 

Thus because a abe convi 

'Ts this abselutely neccs 
i ss 


ned to silestrero represents. 

rerc's cuilt sot up and asked, 
aryi’ of the cerence lawyer's wanting to 
i 


cross examine a witness, u eae oe the scene in tue Film when 
tho horror of what was said andins the scone has no relevance 
to the filucts develcpment 


secause tie creation of an .tmosphere cf realism centres around 
vy, uaany in the film is eiven a fale ~roninence wuich makes the 

+ pied id pens J a a Ps a dated > ~ 1 4 a + 

shift cf interest (in torms or sereen ae to gose seem abrupt and 
e : fails. So what? 
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ON DANGEROUS GROUND (U.S.A. 1950) 


dir: Nicholas Ray, with Robert 
Ryan, Ida Lupino, Ward Bond, 


On Dangerous Ground was an absolute failure, 
but I'm still fond of it in some ways... I 
like the story of a member of a violence squad 
to apprehend or to prevent violence if he can, 
and yet has that same violence within him... 
It's a subject I ought to try again..... 


ON DANGEROUS GROUND was one of several films chosen for the 

just finished tribute to #merican director Nicholas Ray at 

the N.F.T. in London, Ray attended all the screenings of 

his picturés and conducted an informal dialogue with audiences 

from the stage and in the foyer, With a receding CAHIERS 

DU CINEMA cult hanging over him, Ray was brief to questions 

&dout “art in the cinema" but the whole weekend revealed 

him as both funny and informative. After a comparatively 

warm reception to his picture ON DANGEROUS GROUND he was 

esked whether he wanted to qualify the above quote about the 

picture being an 'absolute failure.' In fact he did, refering 

to scriptwriting trovbics and so on, Yet it is hard to 

imagine, sclf-criticct chough he is, that he could conecive 

it in those terms, In iact i & @ typicai Nicholss Ray filn, 

demonstrating the major theue that preocupoics him; violence 
al 


o 
‘ 
any 


se 


both in the individual and in a community. 


The film tells the story of city detectire Jim ‘Alson, (Robert 
R ) a mexber of the Boston violence squad with several 
citetions for bravery and even more quittals from charges of 
excessive brutality, He is disgusted by the world that surrounds 
him, and his environment only serves to heighten his self 
Gisgust. He is sent out up country to solve a Special case, 
and there encounters the same desperate violence in a different, 
context, in another man ana a vhole community. Wilson, as an 
impartial observer, sudject to Suspicion and disgust from the 
farming community, ("city cop"), finally sees this violence 
a8 it is, ugly and desperate. Ho has to reconsider his om 
attitude, his om actions, and he finally comes to term with 
imself, In feet Ray did not vent a "happy ending" but the 
Pinel ambivalence of Wilson's state of mind. this,.of course, 
is yet anothcr example of studio interference in the work of 
Ray. 


It is central to the film to understand the stete of mind of 
Ray's hero. Like the Bogart character in IN A LONELY PLACE 
and the Mitchum cheracter in THE LUSTY MEN, Wilson's life has 
failed without him ever coming to grips with Lt, and creating 
@ conerete meaning for his life. tn the same way that Bogart 


20 
played a once successful sercen-writer, and Mitchum an ex- 
champion rodco rider, Wilson has come from a glorious pas 
at athelectics in collcge, a high point that only Sseérves i 
emphasize the present sordid noturs of his cxistencc, © pointer 
sovards whet his life might hove been. He hates himsclf as 
a failure, and also amyone else that sympothizes beceuse he 
then knows thet they are aware of his condition. He alienates 
himself, unvilling to displey any veekness. He has no friends 
and concentrates on milking himself believe that he doesn't 
noed them. He cxorcises hié self-contempt on the crimina als 
that he encounters on his nightly rounds in the prowl car; 
prostitutes, pimps, petty hoods. fis in IN 4 LONELY PLACE, 
THE LUSTY HEN and JOMNY GUITAR, (and almost any Rey pleturc 
thet one cares to mention,) Ray demonstrates the origins of 
this violent tension by employing the paradox of loneliness 
in the midst of a vast community, ene bLE city. ) This 


thon is not a physical lone lincss such as Silson cncounters 
in the second helf of the film with the blind girl, but a Ieind 
of spirituel barrenness. ‘Vilson lives in a vest commnity, 


(nevertheless a hostile onvirornment, naturally hostilc,) and 
yet is uncble to identify with or make fricnds with any one 
humon being. He hetes himsclf for what he is, and the fact 
thet he lmows it; in onc. scene he is icft alons with a suspect 
in order to extort 1 sereams ous; "you know 
T'll meke 3 s violence 
is unjustir cnine in 

ts Gespere tion. K ri he is awere 
= this violence snd untirst 3 lee , will ons day 
overreach himscif. This i faccd the 
Bogart charactor in IN 4 LONEDT There is: one harrowing 
scene then ho nearly beats up 2 young motorist with a stone 

(It is interesting to note here that the Bogart oharacter is 
an ex-merine: his violent streak has been uncovered by the 
sffinities here with Fuller.) “gain in the picture THE 
BROTHLRE , Ray has Lous the situetion to its furthest 
point; Jesse James cannot "live dow" his legend. His good 
intentions have degenerated into a simple lust for killing. 


The violence that Wilson encounters in the farming community 
is a kiné of blind religious indignation, based on the primitive 
Biblicel dictum of "an cye for an eycetc,” A young girl has 
been knifed cnd the small community are out to rack dom the 
assassin end kill him. This violcnec is personified in Brent, 
the young victim's father, At least his violence has a 

kind of warped comprchensibility, ane Wilson instantly recog- 
nizes ths affinitics thet hc so obviously has with Brent and 
hates him for it. Brent's repentance when he discovers that 
the assassin was only a teenege schizophrenic and not, for 
instance a sex-killer, parallels Wilson's reavwakening through 
his meeting with 4 the idllers blind sister so ry, She is the 
complete opposite of Wilson. The bleak se nery emphasises 

the fact that she is physically alone, yet ee has managed 
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its Anglo-Saxon elements, but also the early struggle for civili- 
gation in America, here embodied in the polarity of the main pro- 
tagonists: the individual as leader, with inexhaustible energy 
and a ruthless belief in his mission set off against the map- 
maker - cum — artist, recorder and consolidator who preserves 
what the other achieves. To the nassionate energy that conquered 
the continent Vidor optimistically joins reflection and intelli- 
sence, craft and art. 


But Vidor in his films often tells the same story: of the in- 
tense and violent individual who is animated by a vision which 
makes him devote his life to a unique and heroic purpose which 
will redeem and justify his existence. The fulfilment of the 
mission invariably involves deenest degradation and suffering, 
often inflicted on those around, and Northwest Passage is (with 
Fuller's Merrill's Marauders) a rare example of the uncompro- 
mising truth and realism with which the Americans can sometimes 
contemplate the utter inhumanity, the barbaric suffering in- 
volved in their greatest victories. . 


In this cruel conquest of man over himself and over nature, 
Vidor lays stress on the sheer unnaturalness of the venture - 
such as the scene where the men are pulling their boats over 
steen mountains, or the one where they cross a torrential river 
by linking arms and forming a living bridge. In Vidor, man does 
defeat and conquez Mature, but the price he nays is that she 
will make him inhuman, make him 'natural' in a barbaric way. 
And we see the men, degraded by the effort and the strain, turn 
to violence, slaughter and cannibalism (the destruction of the 
Indian settlement is shot in such an objective way that it ac- 
tually reinforces the sense that the Rangers are gorging them- 
selves on blood,and lust after destruction and fire ) - excess, 
which in its train brings madness and hallucination. 


The outbreak of madness among the soldiers after the blood- 
bath is the mirror to Spencer Tracy's vision of achievement. 
Vidor shows how it is the strength of Tracy's vision which keeps 
the men going, his promises and cajoling; but this means that 
the vision is both guide and tyrant, glorifying human endurance 
but holding the individual in an iron grip, making him slave 
of his own ideals. Thus, the relaese of man's own inhumanity 
must necessarily overshoot all measure of morality and »urnose, 
and in the naroxysm of exertion and effort the discrepancy to 
goal and achievement becomes glaringly evident. There is an 
almost pathetic moment when the soldiers, ragged, starved and 
prostrate, arrive at the derelict fort, while the English get 
there, comfcrtably in boats, dressed in their spotless red uni- 
forms, well-fed and immaculate. 


There is something distinctly pververse, sado-masochistic 
about Snencer Tracy's zeal, and Vidor annronriately ends the 
film with the scene in town, when the Rangers are once more so= 
ing off on an ev_n more impossible mission, its dangers and 
hazards having t=. *.eefuily described to then b¥ Tracy. Thig' , 
perversity is inttmebely linked to Vidor’ conviction that what 
makes a tlan creat i¢ siso what makes him inhuman, and that gen- 
2u8 is hot always clearly ciistinct from pathology. - 
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Tracy's inability and unwillineness to accept life as it 
is lived in the town, his restlessness and the refusal to be 
content with what has been acguired and secured, is both 4 
sien of hybris ana a form of flight. Tn the act of fraying 4 
passage across the wilderness, Tracy reveals the connexion bet- 
ween the visionary and the brute. "T'q@ hate to be a man who's 
always right like you are, Major" Water Brennan says to Tracy 
at one point, and the camera underlines this by showing us 3 
thoroughly exhausted, straggling, decimated regiment crawl 
rather than walk, winding itself jabortously through the bush 
14:ke a WoPpth, apiven snly by the needs 6f the body and by Tracy's 
mad logic which exploits the necessity 6f the tien to continue 
if they want to survive at all. 


Tracy's vision of a goal, of a mystical passage and his 
unbending pursuit of his set task necessarily entail turder- 
ous hate and degrading parbarity, and when at the moment where 
his own faith seems momentarily shaken, the appeal to the vir- 
tues of the community - Aiscisline, order, self-respect - sus- 
tains the men, the appearance of the Enelish is almost willed 
into existence, by the sheer intensity of Tracy's Atoxzmination. 


The birth of civilization as portrayed in Northwest Passage 
is seen as a nerpetual sacrifice, 4 ploody ritual of initiation 
between nature and man. Only when the orice is known and paid 
sin human values does the individual en counter his own limits 
and reveal himself in the choice of its accentance or trans- 
cendence. Vidor is optimistic about the final outcome of this 
'march of civilization’, but his picture of suffering, exer- 
tion and savagery gives his celebration of America its shadows 
and its relief, showing the contradictions, the ruthlessness 
the a-morality that went into the birth of the United States. 

While Worthwest Passage is concerned with the creation of 
a civilization, Duel in the Sun portays the arama and tragedy 
of the American South, and with it the death and Aissolution 
of a world. Once again, Vidor uses a cinematic language of 
pold, but wholly apnronriate rhetoric. The opening” scene itself 
sets the tone, the camera scanning the wide horizon, while the 
rising sun burns into the blue sky; then cranes down on a stony 
plateau and finally comes to rest on the white blossom of 4 
aesert flower. By linking in one movement the vast, eternal 
sky and the precious, transient peauty of the flower, Vidor 
sets the terms of reference in which the action is to take 
place, emphasizing its cosmic dimension. The movement is in= 
versely reneated at the end of the film - the camera this time 
craning upwards from the two graves into the sun and the sky» 


The nathos of this opening scene is substantiated by the 
pody of the film, which shows us 2 world doomed to perish. Its 
chief exponent, the old senator, has a profoundly retrospective 
vision, stubbornly nostalgic; angrily and desperately unhappy 
with himself, he finds consolation only in the solitary com- 
munion with the natural order and cosmic infinity. In the vast 
cattle empire which he dominates, paralyzed, from his wheel- 
chair, only the setting sun softens his heart, and as a soli- 


tary snadow against the evening sky he can at last bemoan his 
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missnent life, its outward grandeur unmitigated by compasion, 
its harsh authority untempered by tenderness. 


In such scenes, full of pathos, Vidor pays homage to this 
seemingly solid, rigidly stratified world of south-east Texas , 
with its mansions of formal, ceremonial splendour - ochantastic 
creations, proud of their isolation and commanding the oven 
plain as far as the eye can reach, while inside, the charact- 
ers, with passions larger than life, are caught in an atmos-— 
nhere of claustrovhobic constraint and emotional frustration. 
Their energy is turned inwards, and a brooding, introsnective 
mood seems to oppress them as much as does the heat outside. 
They are filled with a tension, ready to discharge itself as 
suddenly as the thunderstorm on a sultry afternoon. 


The bitter old man, with his fragile, timid wife, hates 

his progressive son (J.Cotton) while viewing with indulgence 

his younger son (G.Peck), insolent and profligate. The old man's 
vindictive, susnicious eye falls on everything that comes from 
the world beyoni the gates that mark his proverty. Vidor under- 
lines this very dramatically - the bells which call the cow- 

kys to their meals look like guillotines, an 4d the barrier- 
gates - taken in long shot - are like hatchets on wooden beams. 


But Duel in the Sun shows precisely how this closed world 
is challenged by a twofold intrusion, internal and external. 
This intrusion reveals both the grandeur and the decadence, the 
unflinching, anachronistic rigidity, and the cruel, destructive 
passion of the Senator's world (and that of Lewt, his favourite 
son). On the other hand, the challenge comes from Pearl Chava- 
rez (Jennifer Jones), the girl from Mexico, whose untamed vi- 
tality attracts both sons, though in different ways. Once through 
the gates, she is cut off from the world outside, and her explo- 
Sive nresence gradually destroys the family, revealing all the 
latent antagonisms, bringing out the violence, hitherto covered 
by the polite cloak of decorum. 


The other challenge is that of the railway, whose tracks 
are run through the Senator's proverty despite his opposition. 
As we see the rails being laid, with the clossal locomotive 
following close behind, anproaching gradually the barbed wire fer 
fence of the Senator's proverty, we. realize the inexorable 
progress of a different world, that of commerce and industry, 
of the 'evil' Yankees. And the old Senator on his horse with 
his wide brimmed hat and flowing cane, is nothing but a shost 
from a bygone age, desnite his ‘'army' of cowboys charging down 
the hills to defend the barbed wire. As the line un on one 
Side of the wire, the US soldiers arrive and go into battle for- 
mation on the other side. Yith one camera movement Vidor des-— 
eribes the enormity of the confrontation. 


From the "Spanish Bit', the brand mark of the Senator, car- 
ved in golden letters on the boots of all his men, the camera 
makes a light travelling unwards, framing as opposition the US 


Stars and Strines, briskly streaming in the wind. 


Parallel to this is Pearl's world. Like most of Vidor's,,. 
women (cf. Ruby in Ruby Gentry) she is possessed by an execer= 
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bpating, turbulent eroticism, typical of the Vidor woman who has 
erown up on the poor and miserable fringe of urban civilization 
(cf the girl-temptresses in Our Daily Bread and Hallelujah). 


The scene in which we first see Pearl, back in Mexico, is 
one of the most stunning and at the same time economical 'in- 
troductions' to a character in the cinema.To the rythm of a wild 
Snanish tune a girl dances in front of some boys outside a fash- 
jonable gambling-saloon. The camera, with a sloe travelling. vast 
her,follows 4 well-dressed gentleman into the interior, and tracks 
down a narrow, smoky aisle towards.a spinning roulette wheel, 
whose concnetric circles draw us closer and closerinto a vortex 
of frenziea4 music, cigar-smoke, clinkinge glasses until we see 
a woman dancer whose seductive movements are underlined by an 
overhead crane shot, which slowly descends as the dancer fini- 
shes, letting herself voluptiously fall into the arms of the 
gentleman. By a joking remark of the gentlemanto the girl we al- 
ready know that the two dancers are daughter and mother, thus 
giving us an almost complete picture of Pearl's 'background' in 
one single take,not lasting more than 69 sec! 

Pledged to a mission ( to become a 'lady') by her dying 
father, Pearl escapes from the decadence of the urban life into 
the ‘natural! world of Senator McCanles! ranch with its wild hor 
horseg open prairies and idyllic lakes. Desnite her ardent de- 
sire to become respectable and'good! (the caressing gesture with 
which she touches the knick knacks on Belle uicCanles' mantle- 
nieee, symbols of her desire to appropriate the splendour and 
tradition of the McCanles, at the same time as she embraces her 
own areamt-of future ), it is the coarse ana agressive sensuali+ 
ty of Lewt (the clanking of his sours as he walks into Pearl's 
bedroom). It is the outward sign of the family’s progressive de- 
generation, and together with the old senator's insulting raci- 
alism they drive Pearl back into her old world. Lewt's moral 
denravity has its charm and attraction, and in their love - hate 
relationshiv Pearl finds the only form open to her by which -her 
passionate and violent nature can rebell against the strictures 
imposed upon her by the stifling atmosphere of the WeCanles house- 
hold. 


In Vidor's moral universe, it is the extremes that meet, 
individuals colliding with each other in a desperate attempt 
to dominate their fates. Pearl's ardent idealism must come to 
grief in the rotten world of the McCanles. In her revolt against 
it, the degrading nature of her passion is transcended by her 
superhuman intensity; the passionate flame which makes human 
beings strive for the good and the heroic is in Vidor's films 
fed by the same fuel with which their sensual passions burn, and 
Pearl's active, almost masculine eroticism ( the way she holds 
on to Lews's leg as he kicks her and Arags her along tne floor) 
becomes the measure of her moral strength. Vidor's characters, 
as they struggle to accomplish their innermost visions of them- 
selves are often plunged into the chaos of excess (Ruby's re- 
venge on Heston in Rub} Gentry, Zeke killing Chik's lover in 
the swamn of Hallelujah) from which they either emerge, cured 
and having found their equilibrium (Ruby Gentry, Hallelujah) 


Or which they have to live out either as 4 form of liberation 
and triumph (Our Daily Bread, Northwest Passage) or destruc-— 
tively, as the logical consequence of the law under which they 
chose to live (Duel in the Sun). 


the: 23 nad. Sequence therefore, is of admirable justness, 
despite its Somewhat overdranmn mise-en-scene. The 'showdown! 
between Pearl and Lewt in which they wound each other mortal- 
i Sag amons the dusty desert rocks has not only the fascination 
of the unusual, but in its violent clash of onnosites (two 
neonle who desperately love each other, nevertheless deliber- 
ately destroying each other in a perverse form of Suicide), 
the scene reaches a paroxysm of intensity, as the two crawl 
towards each other through the desert Sand - a finale that cor- 
Tesnonds visually to the moral greatness and degradation in the 
nature of both Pearl ana Lewt. Dirt-covered on the arid nlateau, 
Pearl ironically fulfils her ambition of being a lady, dying 
a heroic death of tragic waste and sacrifice. 


Yet Vidor, far from romanticising the impossible and ex- 
cessive idealism of his heroine shows us the greatness only 
through the eeradation and futility of absurd destruction. 

AIT that is left for Vidor's imartial eye is to draw the ca- 
mera back, and focus once again on that blazing, immutable sky. 
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LETTERS 


If only Geoff Jones could remove his marxist blinkers 
for a little he would realize that the quotations he gives from 


can be used ag a Starting point to oraise the film. the nNoint 
which lindsay Anderson makes in his film, and incidentally, 
which Tilliam Golding makes in lord of the Flies, is certainly 
not new, but none the less forceful for thet. That is, that 
the nublic school creates a small world, smiled on by much of 
society around, which on the Surface (at sneech day etc) seems 
respectable anda Civilized, whilst in reality, it has a bestia— 
lity about it “nich would not be out of place in a concentra~ 
tion camn. The cruelty and misery which one group of boys can 
inflict on another and which is brilliantly demonstrated in this 
film, is latent in everyone of us. If.... Serves as a warning 
as to how near the surface it is, Anderson Shows , that if the 
society condones it, this bestiality will surface, Ad for the 
end of the film, anyone who has been to 4a public school will 


know that there is no way out excent #o destroy the system (or 
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be exnelled! ) 


David Morse's review, would, I suggest be more suitable to 
a journal of nhilosonphy than to this film review, the greater 
part of it being totally irrelevant. 


Yours sincerely, 
Julien Schweitzer 


I think Mr. Schweitzer has slightly missed the point of my review, which 
didn't come out as clearly as Ll would have liked. Obviously I wouldn't dis- 
agree that the average Public School is a disgusting place which can inflict 
unbelievable psychological datiage on its innates. 


he snag about "If" is that although Anderson spends the best part of two 

hours telling us this, the actual pictures on the sercsn con't. In ny review 
I tried to point out this failure in the particular cass of the final scenes. 
he whole air of the ending is one of triumph, not cespair, although ve have 
not been prepared in any way for this. The last scenes could easily have been 
shot in such a way as to emphasize either bick'!s failure to modify the system 
or his expulsion by it, and the fact that they were not, is at variance with 
what both Mr. Schweitzer and I think Anderson was trying to say. 
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This failure of the images to natch the ostensible theme constitutes the 
central failure of the filn. In fact, thinking back, 1 suspect that the effect 
of the film on a fifteen year old boy in an average Gratmar or Secondary Modern 
school, living in his parents' house with a minute amount of spending money, 
might be quite the reverse of that intended. He would see a society with 
considerable freedom for the individual, his own rook, money to buy vodka, 
guns to play with, etc. 


I thought that the filu was structurally completely bogus « The question 
I tried to answer was why should this be so, given the good intentions of the 
director, and I related this to a suggested version of Andersons own view of 
life. The question posed is identical to one which might have occurred to Mr. 
Schweitzer. He and I and any reasonably sensible person know that Public 
schools are bloody ewful. Why then, do people such as University Professors 
or other well off people whom one wight consider reasonably sensible, continue 
to send their children to then? I contend that the answer lies in the role 
of the Public schools in our eless society as spelt out by C.P. Snow when he 
sent his son to Eaton, "I wont uy boy to be able to talk to the people he will 
be mixing with when he grows up". 


Obviously the Public school deuonstrates that if a society condeins 
brutality it will surface, but this is much too generalised a statement to 
support two hours of analysis of a specific social situation. The analogy 
with "The Lord of the Flies" is apt, bet it should be not&ed that the action 
in that work takes place on an uninhabited desert island after sone pre sumed 
world catastrophe. At this mowent of time, in Britain, a Public school is not 
2 microcosm of society as @ whole. Tt has a specific role in the education of 
one class of our society, ana this role must be urderstood and considered in 
eny film about it. anderson shows no sims of being able to achieve this 
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understanding and so his vision is completely circumscribed by the Public 
schools own ideology. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Schweitzer appears to show the sane failing. He says 
there is "no way out except to destroy the system (or be expelled!) O.K.? 
SO why not be expelled? If the school is a microcosm 5f society, this is 
obviously to commit suicide, but the school is not such a microcosm, To be 
expelled from a Public school is possibly to declare oneself against the 
bourgeois and its ideology, but it enables one to discover other clesses 
and possibly another ideology. Mick's expulsion would mark a beginning, not 
an end. 

Gd. 
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continued from n. 


Even the mere shifting of the scene from one place taa 
another by the means of a car nerilcusly negotiating heavy 
or a motorboat steereA through a nocturnal harbor, will not 
only always retain their nrimitive cinematic anneal but also 
remain enormously effoctiveas 4 means of stirring the emoti- 
ons an creating susnense. Tn addition, the movies have the 
power, entirely denied to the theatre, to convey psychological 
exneriences by directly projecting their content to the screen, 
substitutine, as it were, the eye of the beholder for the con- 
sciosness of the character. But any attemnt to convey thought and f 
ani feelings exclusively, or even primarily, by sneech leaves 
us with a feeling of embarrassnent, boredom, or beth. 


“hat I mean by thoughts and feelings 'conveye3 exclusively 
Or even mrimarily by sneéch' ig Simmly this: Contrary to naive 
expectation,the invention of the sound track in 1928 has been 
unebleto change tha basic factthat a moving nicture, even when 
it has learned to talk, remains a victure that moves anddoes 
not convert itself into 4 piece of writing what is enacted.Tts 
Substance remains a series of visual sequences held together 
by an uninterrunted flow of movement in Space, and not a sub- 
taine? study in human character an4 destiny transmitted by 
effective, let alone "peautiful', diction. Tf cannotremember 2 
mere misleading statement about the movies than Mr. Eric Rus- 
sell Bentley's in the spring number of the ‘Kenyon Review', 
1945: "The notentialities of the talking screen differ fror 
those of the silent screen in adfing the dimension of dialogue- 
which dpuld be poetry." T would suggest: "The votentalities of 
the talking screen differ from those of the silent Screen in 
integrating visible movement with dialogue ich, therefore, 
had better not be poetry.” 


The advent of the talkie meant not so much an addition as 
a transformation: the transformation of musical sound into arti- 
culate sneech and, therefore, of quasi pantomime into an entire- 
ly new species of Spectacle whose acnustic component is not deta- 
chable from the visual. In a film, that which we hear remains 
for good or worse, inextricably fused with that which we see; 
the scund, articulate or not, cannot express more than is ex 
pressed, at the same time, by visible movement. In a good film 
the ‘scrint' is Strictly subject to..:thé princinle of coex= 
rressibility. (Bnd of extract) 
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JEAN-LUC GODARD;GIVING ONESELF TO ONESELF 
Films of the early Sixtiese 
Merleau-Ponty's comparison of existentialist philosphy and cineya as 
both being interested in actions and behaviour rather than thoughts is 
specially relevant to Godards films,One step further on Godard is interest 
ested in the conflict between actions and thoughts as represented on the 
cinema screensFurthermore his early films are significant .s catharses 
of personal conflictse 
Cinema for Godard lies between art and life and it nediates through the 
dialectic action of three antinomiess;action/reflection or novement/stasise 
Personal/social or interior/exterior 
narrative/comment or romance/documentary 
His films are rooted in the world of grey Parise The Paris of hotel rooms 
prothels,cafeseno character has a permanent home they are all nomadice 
Paris prevents relaxation and simplicity contrasted with the conformity 
of all the settingd othe beauty found in the squalor is the love that is 
igs made impossible by its conditions/the transience of surroundings is the 
the lack of security and permanence in human relationships. these con= 
ditions necessitate for Yodard that his characters indulge in some form 
of prostitution. He reveals this and reveals Hollywood cinema of the 
present dey in its essence as & dream factory and intellectual whore-ho» 
useeSo the Hollywood msical and gangster film to which Godard pays 
ostensible homage are prostitutes, mrketable comuodities,par excellencee 

UCyltare the ideal commodity,the one that helps to seli all the 
rest'",or rather culture and sexeBy pointing the moral dilemmas and the 
falsity of these prostitutes and by pointing to the facility with which 
images or any signs can lie;in short by pointing to the dialectical nature 
of cinema as Godard sees it,and vf human beihg's existence es human beings 
and as actors(in all senses Godard emphasises the false values inherent 
in American cultural tradition which subverts the world by elevating viol= 
ence and devaluing lovelViolence is shown to be an absurdity but an all 
too real une,love an impossibility but the only possibility.At the same 
time he reconstructs cinematic language - there are no a priorits inl 
languageeis he says in DEUZ OU TROIS CHOSES....and as Wittgenstein daid 
before him "the limits of my language are the limits of my world . 

There are two developments in UNE FEMME MARIER that mark it off 
from his former films.The first,with its origin in LES CARABINIERS 
is the replacement of film culture by an even more blatant yet subtle 
advertising culture,which aims at conformity with predetermined norms 
which is a more complete prostitution of art to capitalism,negation of 
truth,and pimping of beauty to industrial noruse'Triumph'bras and 
"My Sin'perfume help you to increase demand for you and therby increase 
your market value because industry defines the objects and magnitude of 
demand in this society ~- even demand for huten beingseBy taking thes ads 
and their elements out of contexb Godad develops the interior visual 
collage of the filn,alongside this goes a fragmented monologue and the 
stylistic or formal fragmentation most blatant in the love making scenese 
411 of these justify the sub-title"fragments of a film of 1964" -New 
interpretations can now be worked out which directly (or indirectly by 
emphasis )negate the acceptable traditional interpretations of constituent 
signs (eg.advertiding slogans)or sequences of such(montage effect egethe 
sterile love mking)»The former is an anterior visual collage by virtue 
of rearrangement within the framesthere is continuity of camera movemente 
the latter is a formal or stylistic nontage effect by virtue ef rearrarm a 
genent of fremes$there 18 2b best continuity of object, if there is any continuity 
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foi we 


two works UNE FEMME ET UNE FEMMR ana VIVRE 


In LPS Bruno (Michelle Subor)tries to justify his existence - through 
the romantic conception of love he has with respect to Veronica(Anna Karena 
#et "the time for action is over" he will recognise no social responsib= 
ility even to the end (he mst,he asserts,"learn not to feel bitter"), 
Killing Pallivoda is finally a prostitution of himself to his abstract 
ideals — even though he no longer believes ideals to be ag important a 
as "to come to recognise the sound of your own voice, the shape of your own 
face’.He realises at the end the impossibility of other people ever per 
cieving his interior existence and moreover he himself no longer accepts 
the validity of searching inside oneself for truth or meaning. (the scene 
in which he walls his face. with his palms thus cutting off his means of 
connexion with the outside world, cutting off his sight:Swhen I look I see 
this",he removes his hands now facing the camera and we see by" his"is 
meant his external physiognomy.Yet still he looks for truth and meaning 
without responsibility). 

"Perhaps regret is the start of freedom says Bruno ~ but fre edon 
is no responsibility, freedom is happiness,freedom is truth and, of course 
the only freedom is deathaWhar starts for Bruno is an intractable prog 
ression towards death.Veronica is a romantic ideal ~ love without respone 
sibility or social consciousness — and she must die because such an ideal 
is impossible in a given social context,.Furthermore as the only possibility 
for the justification of Bruno's existence,his death (literal or mnetaph— 
orical)is the hecessary correlate of hers,.The celluloid image continues 
to exist.in a circle of imendiiig” reflection while Michel Subor the actor. ""- 
continues his ais [inear existence.Brino cannot Wout. his way through udth Ss 


a iniferos both committed sides in th film catisHis freedom began with a.” re 
lie to Veronica,it is the"privelegs of the’ déad.— t0,die-no longer" (a) 
reference forward to ALPHAVILLE) He is trepped in a circle :"Iem lost.“ ** 
if I do not pretend to be lost",He will die no longer but the celluloid 
image lives ~ that is the truth and it lives 24 times a second, 

Geneva is Bruno's "capitale de la douleur" his Alphaville,his 
Paris.The similarities in visual style have been remarked upon before 
and certain motifs and ideag expressed in both films correspond closely. 
The words "je vous aime"that Bruno writes for Veronica/Karina are those 
Lemmy teaches Natasha/KarinasBruno's decision that questions are more 
important then answers brings to mind the facB that Alpha60 was destroyed 
by a question it could not answer,the answer being Lemmy's determination 
to "move straight ahead"to happiness with NatashasBruno's determination 
not to cry when tortured and his hatred of actors who cry when they are 
told to remind us of the message for Lemmy "save only those who weep" 
Bruno quotes Van Gogh "one day death will be our ferry to another star" 
(Alphaville?) ;the two heroes professions and lastly the all important 
dark/light and circle/straight line oppositions which occur signifivantly 
as symbols and structures in both films, 

fiphaville itself takes us back to UNE FEMME MARIEE as Godard assex 
rts that Charlotte is already an inhabitant of that town,But that is Paris 
a Paris we see ag being built up all around Charlotte's phoney smart 
apartment.The film itself is circular,it starts with Gharlotte's hand 
moving outward on a white sheet and finishes with the same hand withdrawinge 
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From her lover to her lover in 24 hours, her day is circular, and in. that 
time her illicit relationship grows more like the real thing. That it is 
stated to be a film in black and white reminds one of the dark and light 
aspects of ALPHAVILLE and Charlotte takes long tortuous circular journies 
to evade any possible private detective that might be following her. Her 
life is the life of contrasts that are not quite genuine as the film makes 
use of formal and internal contrasts. Charlotte however, can still be 
saved= she likes the present because it is unapprehendable, which is 
precisely why Alpha 60 hates ite Charlotte is located in the present, Alpha 
60 fears such perminance above all. Natasha has to learn the words for 
love and conscience — Charlotte kmows the meaning of the words but invalad- 
ates their usee She uses the word ‘love! indiscriminately yet towards her 
parting with Robert xk one almost hears conviction in her voice when she 
whispers ' Je t'aime' ahd at one point six her facade slips and she reveals 
her desire to know ' all the people in the streets! because she could prevent 
a potential suicide. She reveals her conscience, she asserts fon est 
coupable! (her responsibility) and ih the final scene, not secing Charlotte's 
face, we hour Robert ask her if she cried. She denies it and a moment 
later says 'yes I cried'«ce {'tsave only those who weep )e 
In Charlotte's admission of social responsibility we se Wanas sudden 
realisation of her own responsibility in VIVRE SA WIE. Nana (Anna Karina 
prostitutes herself because she need the moneye She, like Veronica in 
LeP.S. believes in the simple life. She is associated with Joan of Are in 
the scene where Godard inter-cuts between C-U shots of Joan from Carl 
Dreyer's THE PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC and Cel shots of Nana. As Joan declares 
her great victory to be ‘my martyrdom’ and the deliverence ‘my death' the 
tears on her cheeks are reproduced in Nanae This brings us back to L.P.Se 
in which Veronica's second name is Dreyer, and also to UNE FEMME ET UNE 
FEMME in which Angela like Nana wants to be a film star. Tho reference to 
Dreyer is purely cinematic and is best explained in conection whth LeP.See 
However the Bressonion spirituallity and innocence are attributes in them- 
selves that Godard explores in hés search for romantic lovee The Karina of 
L.P.S. esks no questions and demands nok answers, acting out of naive 
idealism and pure trust. This( unatainable ideal) is for Godard as much a 
denial of personal responsibility in its passivity as Bruno is a denial of 
any kind of responsibilgty- Questioning is part of the structure of 
Godardts life and his films. The Karina of UeF-E.U.F.e discovers the. 
possibility of deciet and the need to play some more active role in.a person= 
al relationshipe She sits at a table in a bar with Alfred ( J - P. Belmondo) 
examining photees of axitexk Emile ( J.C. Brialy) her lover , with Alfred 
and two tarts. In one 13 minutes take the camera wanders between Farina, 
Belmondo and the juke box which is playing dzmavour's song "You let Yourself 
Go!» What is Belmondo's intention, can he or Emile be decieving her, is it 
her fault, hus she 'Let Herself Gol? Ultimately pictures, images, words, 
bohavior -— all signs- decieve , as Godard consistantky tells use The solut- 
jon is not to ignore the cvncept of responsibility, which is fatal; witness 
Veronica — but to accept an active role in ones social world. ingela makes 
her decision , but still in doubt as she was impulsive andself centred, md 
we will nover know the true identity of her fubure child - the true 
synthesis of hor conflict. 
in the most drastic of the three Karina films reviwed here we observe 
Godard tearing apart the symbol he has set up for himself in his ( then) 
wifee In ¥eS.V. we witness a treatise on the impossibility of Godards 
romantic coneeption of love and indeed of the cinomatic arte We wateh a man 
prematurely buryedhis ronantisism and his marriage, and we peinfully hear 
nothing but questions ~ cinematic,philosophical and morale The Paris of V.S.V. 
ig the Paris of bars, hotel rooms «nd brothels. Tho most often recuring 
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Statement both verbally. and visually is "ctest comme ca"sKarina the inmecent 
is stripped bare as one opening title reads:"a bird is an animal with an in- 
side and an outside,take away thd outside and there is the inside3take away 
that and there is the soul"."c are reminded of Bruno's musings on the sig- 
BS PSESESiSE UES A SEG WORM ABE RRA BaD heRSsAbnjsemgss jgpgrbant 
secn rejects this thesis when it comes to other peoples perception of himself. 
In the photo session with Veronica wo sec Bruno's attempt to record the truth 
of Veronica's interior spiritual life on film ~ wo aro reminded of Dreyer 
whose characters bore the stamp of their spirituality on their faces and Bazin's 
description of THE PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC as "a documentary of faccgeceee 
the whole of nature palpitates beneath every porc"sCompare Nana's face with 
Joans in the intcreuwt sequence in VSVeJoans face is torturedgsanguished,reveals 
her spiritual tormrnts;while Nana's is pale and calm even though she is cry=- 
ingeBruno is constantly probing Veronica with questions and his camcre:this 
curiosity showing the impossibility of complete comaitment,for Bruno needs 
certainty and will always doubteGodard nover films Bruno photographing Veronica 
in the same frame and thus both equates(when Godard films Veronica)and contra~ 
poses(when he films Bruno)himself with BrunoeBruno may be a reflection of 
Godard or competitor(Godard is Voronica's fervent admirer who gave her the 
toy dog) bit Godard never claims to photograph death,umless death is on the 
serecneBruno's claim was preceded by a question to Veronicas "do you often 
think cof death?" 
The photo session which Veronica likenes to a police interrogation 
refors to Nana's actual police intcrrogation in VSVeGodard still attempts 
to bear hor soul on filmeHe denics Dreyer and stays well on the outside 
allowing interchange betweon narrative and comment,the intorior and the ext- 
or ior structures and action and reficectioneHe usos tho camera in a totally 
iupersonal way to explore Nana's personal crisiseGodard watches impartially 
and with groat formal precision as Nana/Karina admits hor responsibility as 
and cormiits hersclf to a specific mode off oxistenece"I am rasponsible,I raise 
my aro,yl am responsiblesI turn ny head, am responsiblesI close my cyes,I am 
responsiblo3il light a cigarctto,I am responsiblce.eseeel deny my responsibility 
bat. still I am responsiblee "As Karina performs these little actions so Godard 
is responsiblo,morally,as he zooms in or cuts or pans ctceBrico Parain, the 
philosophor tells Nana to talk woll one nu st. escape life and observe with 
complete dotachnont.Godard's style presents us with a constant conflict through 
the polar con$raposition of different cloments in the film and in this way he 
dbtaches Fimself from the lifo which xe he is observing:sthe superficial 
is the only possible truth but truth exists even in error and lics,as Parain 
says,and Godard uses the suporficial to explore the profound.eNana's last 
com @tmoent to leve is by way of deliverance, but JOAN of Arcts dcolivorance 
was her doatheGodards recognition of Parain's sontimont that scarching is 
the only truth is to deny the possibility or valuc of ccrtainty or any dcliv- 
orancee“ver his detachnont,xs his camera movoment,is "a moral responsibility" 
as Godard says - his acsthetics His his cthics,as Wittenstcin also says e 
Nana having discivered rosponsibility trices to oscape into romantic love, 
makos an cxistential and therefore determined decision which results in her 
contingent and almost accidental deatheBy stcpping back to question her mov- 
erients she finds she can~ot moveeGodard sccks only to question and though 
yorurning for his lost romanticism denics its possibilityscitther one nust: 
content oneself with an cxamination and an acceptance of the given as the only 
source of truth or one is losteIn UFM people seck to hide their responsibility 
under consumer goods and prostitute th-ir souls - but the given is the 
docunent,the film and the socicty,the structure which it revealseNo longer 
lending hinsclf to himsclf Godard perhaps gives himsclf to othcrse 
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RATING OF FILMS 


Reviewed Dette 
The Blue Angel xx 
Duel in the Sun oo: 
Northwest Passage XxX 
The Wrong Man p2.e-4 
On Dangerous Ground xxx 
The James Brothers xx 
Une Femme Mariée XxX 
Weekend XXX 


Oh What A Lovely War 


Previewed 
Thérése Desqueyroux xx 
Byes Yithout A Face a4 
“While The City Sleens XXXX 
Cry Danger pa: 
River Of No Return x 
Robinson Crusoe XxX 
La Régle du Jeu XxXXx 
Los Olvidados XXX 


King Kong 


XxXXX excellent 

XXX very good 

xx good 

x interesting 

O bad/ uninteresting 


G.J. Pd. 
xx xx 
xxx 
xx xXx 
xx oe 


PH. Gee 
xx 
XXX xxx 
xX Xxx 
XXX XxX 
O re) 
xXx 
xxx 
XXX 
x xx 


